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sionally ridiculbus, but always interesting. Besides, 
it helps pay the running expenses ! 

Turn to Paris to see what they do, because Paris 
has the one system that seems to have solved the 
problem satisfactorily. 

At the same time we venture to suggest, if 
only to resist the subway's mad intoxication, the 
wild racket ever associated with rush hours, through 
which the wearied cry of the conductor cannot be 
expected '' to penetrate, that an automatic enunci- 
ator system be adopted. Let the city offer to the 
indomitable inventor of America a premium for 
the production of some such device for the which 



we have been crying in the wilderness for years. 
Above all are we mighty glad to get the subway. 
It is a wonderful thing. By its complicated net- 
work of burrows dodging under foundations of sky- 
scrapers, under roadways and over bridges and at 
times even dipping under the East River, twisting 
and twirling in its labyrinth of intercommunicating 
passage-ways we are able in a few minutes to go 
miles and all for a few pennies. Where would we 
be without it? How would we keep our appoint- 
ments up-town or down-town or out-of-town? It is 
indeed a marvelous tribute to the resourcefulness 
of our engineers. 

Samuel Howe 



THE .ESTHETIC IDEAL 
SKETCH OF A PHILOSOPHY OF BEAUTY 

By Fr. Roussel-Despierees 
Translated from the French 

BOOK I— CHAPTER \l— Continued 



7^ ORAL autonomy flows from intellectual auton- 
* * omy just as this flows from doubt. Doubt has 
another consequence: liberty of external conduct. 
Absolute in its principle, among its prerogatives this 
liberty abandons to autonomy only that alone which 
is necessary for their defence. 

As to complete liberty: that is the right to use it 
in all its force, and that is the right of nature. All 
the wills-to-live in the universe fight with each other ; 
life devours life, but life itself opposes to the right 
of the force of nature the revolt of all the individual- 
ities and their right of existence. To make an at- 
tack on the being of a single individual is to attack 
nature. To cause individual right to overcome life 
is to conform oneself to the universal will of living 
nature; is it not to recognize by that very fact the 
only possible groundwork of a natural morality as 
well as of a social morality? 

The explanation of human society lies in the ac- 
cord of the right of force with the right of living. 
That each right shall incline itself before an equal 
right— that is indeed the initial principle of moral- 
ity. Politics ought to be the art to assure each per- 
son the maximum of liberty compatible with the 
equal liberty of all. Society, the city, family, asso- 
ciations are not ends in themselves; there is no end 
except the individual, and all the forms, all the social 
groupings, have no other motive for subsisting save 
to facilitate the development of the individual. 

But this conception of individual autonomy is a 
little narrow. There is a higher, more respectable 
individuality than that of the human being, and 
that is the individuality of the idea. That which 
makes man respectable to man is the will of the 
Ideal; all minorities have a right to a respect for 
their faith. The idea is universal in its order; re- 
spect for the idea is the essential interest of all, 
because it may become the common good of all. In- 
dividual life only acquires value in the service to the 
idea; the safety of the idea is incomparably more 
precious than the preservation of some living unities. 



And loftier than the idea, and more respectable than 
it, is the moral will, the radiant blossoming of the 
ideal! 

Here an objection: if the principle of autonomy 
erects the individual into the unique judge of its 
morality, the unique arbiter of its conduct, ought 
one not fear that a liberty of such a kind might de- 
generate, and that the individual might authorize 
himself to follow all his caprices, even those which 
are culpable? 

To this I answer at first that Social Law inter- 
poses to prevent individual wills from harming the 
rights of others. On the other hand, however, it is 
a contradiction that one individual should accord 
to himself the right to accomplish any act which 
he believes contrary to morality. The idea of moral- 
ity implies an obligation to act or to abstain from 
action. Every man who shall disobey his conception 
of what is good will feel himself culpable. 

But, may one further say, moral conceptions will 
be different, and thus the purest wills are liable 
to cause a profound disorder in the world? No, I 
would answer again — since the social law will place 
an obstacle against the brutal conflict of wills. The 
diversity of moral aspirations, on the contrary, will 
offer this first advantage of defending the extreme 
diversity of human needs, and this other advantage, 
greater still, of offering to all temperaments, all the 
souls, with an ideal suited to their own faculties, an 
occasion to deploy all the energy of a passionate will. 
Far from being a danger, moral independence, I 
believe, is the essential condition of an infinite 
development of morality. 

Still, I admit that the exercise of liberty may be 
disagreeable to many people. The institution of 
Moral Directors is without doubt a necessity in the 
future. The vanished religion and weak souls which 
are the more numerous will have need of a support. 
That is one of the tasks, perhaps the noblest task 
of the philosophers and of all those whom a lofty 
ideal animates — ^to undertake the moral direction 
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of wavering souls! Individual liberty will not be 
complete until the day when it will receive support 
from a kind of clergy of philosopher-confessors, who 
will know how to propose to sick souls, not indeed 
the rigorous and uniform rules and ideals of re- 
ligious faith, but the hopes, doctrines and even the 
hjTJotheses which soothe their sufferings and rouse 
in them the joy of living and energy of good.' 

Skepticism would have this beneiicial effect of 
convincing men that neither happiness nor duty is 
contained in the same things for all persons, that 
truth also has its moments, and at bottom it has no 
right to this name of truth save when it is the 
creator of life, force and joy. 

Morality is the groundwork of life; liberty, as 
we have said, is not a goal; it is only the instrument 
of moral will. A system of philosophy founded on 
doubt should therefore propose a moral ideal to the 
autonomous individual. What ideal does skepticism 
leave erect? One only, we believe, the only one, 
without doubt, which has not gone into bankruptcy 
during the course of the centuries — ^the aesthetic 
Ideal. Besides, if we live in a world of illusions, 
that is the best illusion which every soul would 
prefer: is there any better than Beauty? 

Experimental method will demonstrate that 
Beauty is not illusory and that the aesthetic Ideal, 
like liberty, bases itself on solid principles. Psychol- 
ogy has as a conclusion an individualistic and 
aesthetic philosophy. 

In the first place individualistic. 

In effect, psychology reveals three things: The 
first is the very personal character of our con- 
ceptions, the proper vision which each one of 
us entertains of the world, a vision which no 
authority can impose on us, one that never re- 
sembles and never will resemble the vision of any 
other man, one that isolates us from mankind at the 
very moment when we believe we are sharing in 
their thought — and which, placing us in safety from 
every intellectual despotism, makes of each of us an 
independent microcosm. The second is that fact 
well known in liberty alone, that is to say, that in the 
integral development of nature man realizes the ob- 
ject of his activity. The third is that law by virtue 
of which, according as beings raise themselves up 
the ladder of life, they are distinguished by a more 
sharply marked individuality, and the development 
of the moral personality becomes the goal and final 
reason of universal evolution. 

Liberty, individual autonomy, the right, with all 
the consequences we have deduced from them, thus 
find in psychology their experimental foundation. 

In its turn the aesthetic ideal bases itself on 
psychology and supplies to the emancipated individ- 
ual that theme of activity which is most in har- 
mony with its faculties. Psychology confirms the 
moving power of desire; if it is not the principle 
itself of the universal mechanism, it is the most 
energetic spring in all living things, at once con- 
servator and creator of life. The evolution of desire 
in the series of beings as well as the mind of man 
unrolls itself under three aspects. In its primary 
form, desire is confounded with the will to live; 
at a degree more elevated it follows pleasure, 
and it manifests itself among intelligent ani- 
mals just as soon as they have made sure of 
their own preservation; finally, desire reaches its 
supreme form in the love of beauty, which, for 



cultivated persons, is the unique and unquench- 
able source of pleasure and one which cannot be said 
to be strange to the animal world, since among the 
perfected species it is the aesthetic attraction that 
guides the instinct of reproduction. The feeling 
for the beautiful is universal in humanity, and in- 
deed it offers to morals a support of incomparable 
value. Like thought it has an absolutely personal 
character in the sense that power in the world can 
cause us to feel beauty there, where we only per- 
ceive mediocrity or ugliness; and, thanks to this 
character, it supplies the connecting link for the two 
elements of an individualistic and aesthetic system. 

Every philosophy demands a criterion of certainty. 
Psychology will discover it in the feehng for the 
beautiful. Among a thousand reasons for suspect- 
ing the reports of our senses and the correctness of 
our logic, one universal and fundamental fact affirms 
itself among all beings endowed with feeling and 
intelligence : pleasure — and its corollaries, sympathy, 
aversion, pain. If we have merely an uncertain 
knowledge of the very foundation of reality, or at 
least an imperfect one, nevertheless we know ob- 
jects and beings through a proceeding having ab- 
solute certainty, I mean through the phenomena, 
impressions, feelings of joy or pain which contact 
with them produces in us. One cannot admit any 
doubt as to this effect. The quality whereby the 
external world affects our feelings, therefore, sup- 
plies a categorial criterion. Beneath its loftiest and 
purest form the feeling of pleasure or pain is en- 
tirely aesthetic, and it is thus that beauty becomes 
the supreme, definitive certitude of the mind. 

Illusory certitude, one may say, since reality con- 
tains no beauty within itself and has no other orna- 
ment save the fictitious splendor which our imag- 
ination drapes it ! I admit for a moment that beauty 
has a subjective existence only, and I affirm that, 
even reduced thereto, its certitude is not inferior 
to any other ; since all our judgments proceed from 
our subjective dispositions, since we only know the 
external world through its reaction on our own con- 
science, and since this world does not possess any 
other attributes for our mind save those only where- 
by it manifests itself to our senses. But after hav- 
ing long believed with modern criticism that the 
principle of all beauty resides within us, to-day I 
ask myself if the constancy and universality of the 
aesthetic emotions caused by the same objects are 
not proof that, outside of ourselves. Beauty has a 
concrete existence: and if, for example, such and 



Note 5. — ^We count on showing elsewhere what stages these 
Moral Directors may follow: at first that of enthusiasm and 
juvenile ambition, which are contained in this verse by 
Hugo: 

Demanding all things of life, power, glory and love — 
that of dilettanteism for those beings who, convinced by 
non-success of their creative powerlessness or their incapacity 
for action, will find happiness in intellectual and aesthetic 
enjoyments, that, finally, of resignation, or, still better, of 
sacrifice for others, for those for whom life can no longer 
keep any egoistic pleasure. 

The philosopher-confessors will choose among these direc- 
tors. The part that we set aside to sacrifice is all the altru- 
ism that is needed — that will be seen farther on. If every- 
body should sacrifice themselves, all existences would be lost ! 
But it would be a great good if the lost existences should 
devote themselves to the happiness of those who might still 
hope. 

The diversity of these directions, far from excluding it, will 
be singularly facilitated by the moral and aesthetic education 
which forms the theme of one of the following chapters. 
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such harmonies of color or of sound are not beauti- 
ful in themselves, and would not still be beautiful, 
even if we did not feel them? 

Is not material beauty, in fact, the educator of 
our senses? And can our sensations represent any- 
thing else than the qualities of the objects which 
provoke them?« 

But the solution of the problem is not essential to 
the solidity of the system. If beauty were not a 
certitude, it would follow that no certainty would 
be permitted us. In effect it is the law of intelli- 
gence. The process of thought, the functioning of 
the brain are all aesthetic. Like the will, thought de- 
rives from feeling, which makes its formula in 
images. We think images only; associations of ideas 
and reasoning are nothing but associations and 
combination of images.'' ' 

In order to believe, we do not ask more than the 
possibility of acquiring an apparent cohesion be- 
tween ancient images and new images. The intelli- 
gence is like a scene where the new hangings infringe 
upon the old. Provided the illusion of unity subsists, 
we consider that matters are satisfactory. Our 
sagest calculations do not pass beyond this super- 
ficial proceeding. The sciences themselves have no 
other. To what leads research, to what leads obser- 
vation, except to obtain, I do not say a sure and cer- 
tain system (for every experimental certitude at- 
tached to the eventuality of a new experience which 
may deny it will always remain provisory) but a 
coherent system in which no inharmonious and dis- 
cordant note will destroy the artistic arrangement of 
organized conceptions? And let not the rigor of the 
mathematical sciences be invoked — ^which are in no 
wise aesthetic, so they tell me, but I would not dare to 
affirm that — for naked numbers do not enter into 
thought.8 

There is no more a science of, than there is an art 
of mathematics; they constitute merely a language 
of analytical definition without proper reality and 
come to the aid of the intelligence only when they 
translate the hidden connections which form the 
harmony of things under sensible forms or by the 
aid of concrete signs.* 

The mind does not think numbers, it cannot con- 
ceive of them; things and beings only appear to us 
under their qualities, that is to say, under tangible 
forms whose cohesion satisfies our logic. In fine, 
aesthetic intuition will always be truer than scien- 
tific knowledge, because it is based on the quality 
of things whose general relationships and whose co- 
hesion the mind grasps; while scientific analysis, 
incapable of reaching the complete elements of 
things, remains a mere fragmentary knowledge, 
illogical and deceptive. 

Psychology shows us in beauty the highest degree 
of pleasure and desire. Beauty is the basis of the 
human soul; it appears when one tries to conceive 
the signification of the infinite desires which move 
the world, like the supreme aspiration of universal 
existence. 

Thus the aesthetic ideal, with hardly a doubt, sym- 
bolizes the goal whither the universe mysteriously 
tends. It solves the enigma at least of human des- 
tiny. If a principle of an infallible certainty exists, 
it is that of the harmony of our conclusions with our 
means, our powers. The entirely aesthetic ground- 
work of our mentality assigns to us an aesthetic 
end. I question whether our appearance in the world 



is connected in any way with some preconceived 
final cause. But when I search for a purpose to 
my existence, when I interrogate my own being, I 
see clearly that to enjoy sensible beauty and to 
realize in myself moral beauty form the very dream 
that my essential faculties permit me, and in a 
certain measure compel me, to pursue. 

Esthetic Ideal contains all of morality. Indeed' 
it has no other criterion save beauty. If, as I have 
shown, beauty is the unique criterion by the aid of 
which we judge of reality, it is evident that it con- 
stitutes a universal criterion and that it is, for 
instance, the signature whereby one may recognize 
the value of actions. Perhaps every beautiful thing 
has a moral value by reason alone of the fact 
that it is educational, and that, adding as it does 
something to the mind, it exercises a similar in- 
fluence in the aesthetic preparation for a moral life. 
At least it is incontestible that every good action is 
beautiful. Therefore, beauty must be the ground- 
work of morality. Can one doubt, if souls were 
perfectly beautiful, that men would be perfectly 
good? The wicked passions are ugly and it is from 
them that all the evil in existence comes. The death 
of the ugly would be the death of evil. 

Beauty is an infinite source of good. The love of 
the beautiful, a constant anxiety for moral beauty, 
form the most powerful mainspring of practical 
morality. What energy lurks in desire! A truly 
beautiful soul does not consent nor resign itself to 
evil; a bad act cannot be accomplished by a being 
really beautiful; that would wound it too profoundly. 

So, before everything else, education should be 
aesthetic. It would substitute for our critical sys- 
tem, which dries up in the child all the flowers of 
enthusiasm, a principle of love for all grand and 
beautiful things, spectacles provided by nature. 



Note 6. — It is from the contact of our senses with the 
external world that we receive all the notions of our mind 
and among the notions that of the beautiful. Why should 
that notion not result from a combination of external con- 
ditions which by itself would constitute the real and eternal 
Beauty? Slowly it would give itself over to our senses which 
little by little grow sharper, and, as they grow more acute, 
make our emotions finer and our aesthetic conceptions more 
knowing. 

Note 7. — ^The process of succession and combination of 
ideas in the brain — ^is not that analogous to or at least com- 
parable with that of the cinematograph, the "movies"? 

Note 8. — ^Who would dare to say that numbers in them- 
selves have no aesthetic value? Is not music a world of num- 
bers? And the innumerable shades which painting utilizes 
— would not they resolve themselves also into quantities and 
proportions? The harmonies of sounds and quantities, are 
not they regulated by laws just as precise as those that 
govern the harmony of the spheres? And does this not 
follow from that : if the foundation of all which exists could 
express itself in numbers, and if everything that expresses 
itself in numbers manifests itself externally by an aesthetic 
form, then number and form are the same thing — and thus , 
will not mathematics and aesthetics come together, will they 
not absorb each other in absolute unity? 

Note 9. — Mathematical reflection does not conceive of pure 
abstractions — that is a psychological impossibility. Abstrac- 
tion in a pure state does not exist. Abstraction cannot signify 
anything else but generalization. An abstract law is a law 
which applies to a large number or to the imiversality of 
existences; but it cannot be conceived of as independent of 
all existence. When it combines alleged abstractions, the 
brain sees, in reality, various material beings — stars, wheat- 
heads, grains of sand, all under an undecided form, I allow, 
and one that is ever changing, and for an instant it sym- 
bolizes under that form the universality of existences. But 
perfect abstraction is impossible, because every thought is 
an evocation of the world of known sensations. 
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works of art, thoughts, actions. It would instruct 
far less than it would fashion brains. It would not 
make cold and false reasoners, it would form young 
persons enchanted by the ideal, thirsting to admire 
and to love, to be loved and to be admired. 

It would be the preparation for the aesthetic life. 
To live aesthetically would be first of all to conform 
one's acts to the moral ideal, not to obey an implac- 
able rule, but to realize beauty in one's self; also it 
would be to enjoy all the artistic pleasures and all 
the curiosities of the mind. Human good sense can- 
not fail to save for these joys some leisure moments 
from the murderous demands of industrial foolish- 
ness; little by little beauty would always find a place 
in the street, in the house, even in the studio ! And 
beautiful humanity will be the sage, the good and 
happy humanity. 

Could experimental philosophy farther go?^* 
Will experimental philosophy divine the final 
secret of being? Man is the synthesis of the uni- 
verse. The laws that govern human evolution are 
universal laws. There are no isolated developments 
in the world, and if one understands how to read 
the enigma of the soul, one can decipher the mean- 
ing of infinite existence. So that psychology fur- 
nishes us a pathway toward the abyss of the sov- 
ereign mysteries. Matter tends toward life and 
life toward the individual, and individuality attains 
its perfection in the aesthetic life. Nebulosities 
come together in worlds and in each one of these 
worlds primary life organizes itself; budding con- 
science creates thought, thought realizes itself in 
moral action. That, without a doubt, is the history 
of this corner of the universe which we begin to 
understand. 

One may be lead to believe that the future re- 
serves for the infinite universe the same develop- 
ment. Moral force and eternal beauty, after 
numberless ages, will dominate the stupidity and 
brutality of matter. Why should not the process of 
human evolution be identical with the process of 
universal evolution? Why should we not be united 
to those unknown worlds which gravitate along with 
ours across the deserts of the infinite, by the frater- 
nal bonds of a common law and a similar future, as 
coming from the same origin? Let us ponder this 
fraternity ! If it is nothing but an illusion of our 
desire, still, one must admit the contingency of the 
laws which govern our humble globe, one must agree 
to the possibility and perpetuity of the miracle. 

The history of the universe? No loftier audacity 
than to conceive thereof! But let us define bette;- 
our chimera; we do not pretend to reach its utmost 
form, hear the final harmony of the world. The 
idea of a definitive harmony is contradictory to the 
idea of the infinite. To say the truth, the universe 
hears only passing strains; the eternal ssmiphony 
does not linger upon any one accord. Neither stable 
order, nor durable arrangement ! Perfect order and 
harmony, concerning which metaphysics has con- 
cerned itself so much, could be conceived of by the 
greatest effort only, as a richer and more sjntnphonic 
series of fugitive harmonies. The universe bestirs 
itself, disorganizes itself, reorganizes and trans- 
forms itself through repose. So that — ^who might 
be able to assign a limit to the fatality of the com- 
ing ages? We grasp only some gleams, some mo- 
ments of the human soul ! We are not oble to divine. 



moreover, an3^hing but single instants of the evolu- 
tion of matter. Our hypothesis must contemplate 
one corner of the infinite ; yet will it dare to found the 
dream of a future on the science of man. However 
chimerical it may be, it will not have been in vain, 
since the soul refuses to pass explanation by. 

But while afiirming the tendency of things and 
the aspiration of the world toward beauty, is that 
the same as explaining the being? Is it explaining 
the world? That tendency, that universal aspira- 
tion, are these the mechanical effects of an uncon- 
scious force? On the contrary, is desire the primi- 
tive act of the universe? Is it conscious and 
intelligent? Can it be called by the name of God? 
Hjrpothesis staggers back before the mystery of 
origins. But perhaps the divine problem is not en- 
tirely unreachable? If God is, he also becomes: 
the creative motive or contemplative thought of the 
world evolves with the world, immovability in the 
divine thought would stop the Universe. If God ex- 
ists, we are atoms of that almost infinite Being and 
without doubt among such atoms those who think 
do exercise an action upon the evolution of God, in- 
finitesimal yet sensible, with the passing of the 
ages. If God becomes, he creates himself without 
cessation and we create him. Before being the 
cause he is the result, and the universe collaborates 
with us in the creation of God. 

If God is, he can be, in truth, only the moral 
conscience of the universe.^^ 

While contributing to broaden this conscience of 
the universe, while striving to incorporate our 
thought and will in it, we gain the right to afiirm 
the existence and future of the God whom we have 
conceived. God indeed is our dream of love, charity 
and beauty. He bears the hereditary name of all 
conceptions of the Ideal. In truth, for those who 
admit the necessity of the Ideal and the influence 
of human volition on the evolution of things, the 
godly problem is only a question of words. 

On reaching this ultimate conclusion, philosophy 
will free conscience from the most painful of agonies. 

In this short volume I propose to show the su- 
periority of the aesthetic conception over all the 
other conceptions of the Ideal; no other in fact is 
at one and the same time so lofty and smiling. 

That individualistic and aesthetic philosophy 
which we have summarily sketched is based by turns 
on skepticism and psychology. In another volume 
I hope to demonstrate that among all the great 
legends which from the earliest historical times 
have cradled the unrest of humanity, those alone 
of liberty and beauty merit the survival of our 
infinite deception; and perhaps some day it may 
be allowed me to develop the experimental theory 
of a philosophy which, beneath an apparent duality, 
possesses, that I am convinced, the strongest kind 
of unity. 

Note io. — Philosophical problems follow rigorously a 
series; the first is that of human destiny whose mystery is 
revealed by psychology; destiny gives the groundwork for 
morality; politics is the servant of morality; education will 
prepare the moral and civic life. All these problems being 
solved, the last hypotheses will present themselves to the 
seeker illumined by the numberless notions which an entirely 
human philosophy will have elaborated. We do not attach 
man to God, but God to man. Metaphysics is not the 
primary science but the final problem. 
Note 11. — God will be the aesthetic conscience of the 
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